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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The January Meeting will be held on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 23rd, at 7.30 p.m., at the Fulham Central Library, 598, 
Fulham Road, S.W.6, through the kindness of Mr. J. E. Walker, 
F.L.A., the Chief Librarian. The Chair will be taken by Mr. 
Walker and an address will be given by Miss G. Rees, F.L.A., 

n ‘* Childrens’ Libraries at Home and Abroad.’’ Miss Rees has 

collected a large amount of interesting material in connection 
with the preparation of her thesis on Children’s Libraries, which 
has been accepted for the Diploma of the Library Association. 
It is hoped that there will be a large attendance. 

The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m., when there will be a 
‘** Discussion on the L.A. Examination Papers, December, 1923.’’ 

The February meeting will be at the Great Smith Street Public 
Library, on Wednesday, February 20th, at 7.30 p.m., when a dis- 
cussion will be opened by the members of the Croydon Staff on 
‘* Open Access: is it a failure ? ”’ 

Next Council.—The next meeting of the Council will be held 
at the St. Bride Institute, on Wednesday, January 9th, at 6 p.m., 
prior to the Whist Drive to be held that evening at 7.30. 

The Whist Drive.—Those who have not yet purchased tickets 
(2s. 6d. each) for the Whist Drive on January 9th, should apply to 


_ the Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1, 


at once. Offers of prizes will be gladly received. We are pleased 
to report that to date offers have already been received from 
Mrs. R. Cooper, Mrs. G. P. Jones, Mr. Bussey and Mr. Sunley. 
The more prizes, the more winners and the fewer losers. 
Football Match.—The success of the football match played 
between members of the Association last October has resulted in 
arrangements having been made for another match to take place 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 23rd, at the Harrow Athletic 
Ground, High Street, Stratford. The ground has been secured 
through the kind offices of Mr. J. W. Crosby, of the Plaistow 
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Library, and is served by "bus services 10, 10a, 96, 25, 25a, 25b, 
and 25c.; tram services 61 and 63; while the nearest railway 
stations are Stratford Market (L.N.E.R.) and Stratford Main 
(L.N.E.R.). 

As the Greens succumbed to the Whites in the last encounter 
by five goals to one, they are naturally thirsting for revenge, and 
to assist them, attempts are being made to strengthen their eleven, 
and the green colours are to be replaced by red shirts ! 

Intending spectators should note that the ground possesses a 
small grand stand for which no extra charge will be made! 

Particulars gladly supplied on application to F. T. Bussey, 
Central Library, Mare Street, E.8. 


EDITORIALS. 


The Work of the Council.—At the Council Meeting held on 
Wednesday, December 19th, at Islington, it was decided to 
re-commence the erstwhile practice of informing our readers month 
by month of the more important items of business dealt with by 
their council. 

The first business of the December Meeting was the inspec- 
tion of the Association’s Library. The new shelving proved very 
satisfactory and was evidently much needed, and it was subse- 
quently decided to provide curtains to keep out the dust; to 
purchase some additional pamphlet cases; to purchase several 
important bibliographical tools which are at present not in stock ; 
to duplicate some of the works in great demand, and lastly, to 
devise means for compiling a catalogue of the collection, and 
thereby making the contents of the library known to every member 
of the Association. We feel sure that members will welcome this 
step, and look forward to the publication of the catalogue in our 
pages. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that over 40 members had 
enrolled for the Correspondence Class which the Association is 
organising to assist members in their preparation for the Prelim- 
inary Examination of May, 1924. Consideration was also given 
to the desirable revision of the Association’s Standing Orders and 
Rules, and interesting developments in this direction will probably 
arise in the immediate future. 

The election of a lengthy list of new members, which brings 
our numbers to within striking distance of the eight hundred 
mark, concluded the evening’s business, after which the Council 
partook of sumptuous refreshments generously provided by the 
Association’s Honorary Librarian, Mrs. Hazard. 

The New Year and a New Volume.—We wish all our readers 
a Very Happy New Year, and hope that it may be a year of real 
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progress for the profession as a whole. With this number, too, 
we commence a new volume of The Library Assistant, which on 
more than 300 occasions has made its appearance. Judging from 
the kind things that have been said about it from time to time 
since its youngest days, the efforts of the Honorary Editors have 
been appreciated, and we can only say that it will be the endeavour 
of ourselves and of our successors to make The Library Assistant 
the live journal of a live Association. 


Classification in Modern Life.—We have been fortunate 
in securing for publication Mr. Sayers’ public lecture at University 
College on ‘‘ Classification in Modern Life,’’ and are sure that 
our readers will be glad to have access to this valuable and original 
contribution to the important subject. 


The Honorary Secretary’s Presentation.—At the November 
Meeting the President handed to the Honorary Secretary a hand- 
some striking clock as a token of the Association’s goodwill on the 
occasion of his marriage. On behalf of his wife and himself, Mr. 
Jones acknowledged the gift in one of his characteristic little 
speeches, and this opportunity is taken of thanking those who 
were prevented from receiving thanks in person. 

Nature Study.—At the same meeting, Mr. Percy W. Horn, 
Curator of the Stepney Museum, read an interesting paper on 
‘* Nature Study Museums.’’ He explained very clearly the objects 
and scope of such a collection, laid down the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the curator, showed how a collection might be started, 
described the various apparatus necessary, and the methods to be 
followed to ensure the success of the museum, of which Stepney 
possesses such a fine example. We are grateful to Mr. Horn 
for his exposition, and only regret that through exceptional 
pressure on our space we are prevented from giving a fuller notice 
of the paper. 

The Honorary Assistant Editors.—It is with regret that we 
have to record the resignations of our two Honorary Assistant 
Editors, the Misses E. G. Hayler and B. E. Homewood, both of 
the Croydon Public Libraries. For several years these ladies have 
carried out the exacting and somewhat monotonous duties attach- 
ing to the office faithfully and regularly, and we should like to take 
this opportunity of placing on record our warmest appreciation 
of their services. Few ordinary members of the Association can 
realise the amount of work involved in distributing nearly a thou- 
sand copies of this Journal through the post month by month, in 
adding new members to the posting list and deleting old ones, in 
recording changes of addresses, and so on. Without the voluntary 
help given in this work it would be impossible for the Journal to be 
published and distributed at its present low price. 
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We are happy to say that members of the Hackney Libraries 
have undertaken to carry out this work in the future. 


December General Meeting.—The Association’s monthly 
meeting was held on December 12th, at the Dulwich Library, when 
Mr. P. C. Bursill, F.L.A., read an interesting paper on ‘* The 
Requirements of Library Binding.’’ Although, as not infrequently 
happens with meetings held in the southern boroughs, the attend- 
ance was on the small side, much interest was evinced in the points 
which Mr. Bursill brought under review, and the discussion was a 
very interesting and animated one. 

The paper dealt at length with the various materials used in 
present-day library binding, the speaker touching on the question 
of boards, sewing and covering materials, illustrating each with 
specimens. Perhaps his chief point was a plea for greater elas- 
ticity in specifications, allowing the binder greater latitude in his 
work than is usually done. This point raised the inevitable 
question of cost, and while we should all like our binding to be 
rather more ornate than is customary in public library binding, the 
financial side cannot be overlooked. Leaving the practical for the 
idealistic side, Mr. Bursill deprecated the use of one colour for one 
class, and pointed out the brightening effect on the shelves of a 
library if colours were used with less regularity. 

At the close of the paper Mr. Bursill was the recipient of a 
hearty vote of thanks, in reply to which he stated that he had 
always the welfare of the Association at heart, and was pleased to 
assist it in any way that he could. 


Next Year’s Schools and Excursions.—If they all materialise, 
assistants will have little cause to complain of lack of excursions 
and schools this year, for there will probably be two Easter 
Schools and two Summer Schools. 

The most important of them will be the Summer School 
which the School of Librarianship authorities, acting with the 
Library Association, are hoping to hold in Paris in July, jointly 
with the American Library Association, which body held a very 
successful six weeks’ course last year, principally for the benefit 
of French library workers. 

It is felt that it would be invaluable if English librarians had 
an opportunity of studying at first hand some of the American 
library methods, while on the other hand, the British ideas could 
be presented by our own lecturers. 

In detail, the suggestion is that an endeavour should be made 
to arrange with the American Library Association for a fort- 
night’s course running during a part of their six weeks’ Summer 
School, our classes to be alternative with theirs. It would be 
desirable to approach the University of Paris with a view to 
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obtaining rooms for the classes and accommodation for the 
students at reduced charges. 

The courses to be provided would be on much the same lines 
as those we have held in England, the lectures being given in the 
mornings, and the afternoons being devoted to visits to the great 
libraries of Paris and others within easy reach, and, of course, 
to the museums, art-galleries, churches, and other places of 
interest. 

A few lectures and discussions on current topics might also 
be arranged. It is not proposed that we should provide lectures 
on Library Organisation or Routine. Our students would have 
the advantage of attending the American lectures in these subjects 
and would be able to compare English methods. On the other 
hand, American students would find it very profitable to hear our 
views of Classification and Cataloguing. This give and take, 
and the intercourse with foreign librarians and library students, 


would be invaluable to our students. Certain courses would 
probably run concurrently with others, catering for different 
classes of students. Fees would be as hitherto, viz., Two 


Guineas for the course (Students of the School of Librarianship 
One Guinea), One Guinea for one series of Lectures. 

For those who prefer to stay at home, we hope that the 
Aberystwyth School will be continued; those who have attended 
it in the past speak very highly of its value, both as a means of 
education and as a social institution. 

At Easter, Mr. Sayers proposes to take a party to Holland. 
Those who went in 1913 will remember the delightful time we had. 
The contemplated excursion would not be on quite such strenuous 
lines as the original one, but we can be sure that it will be equally 
delightful, especially as Easter is late this year. The cost will 
depend on several circumstances, including the number who join 
the party. As the arrangements with our Dutch friends must be 
made in good time, may we ask that those who desire their names 
to be provisionally enrolled, will communicate with Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, at the Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, as 
early as possible. 


Our Library.—May we be allowed to draw attention to the 
Association’s Library, which is housed at the Central Library, 
Holloway Road, Islington, and of which Mrs. Hazard is the 
Honorary Librarian. The Council has recently spent money on 
additional shelving, which will permit the material to be 
rearranged and made more accessible. It is available to all 
members of the A.A.L. free, upon payment of the cost of carriage 
of the books to and fro. Mrs. Hazard, who has given much care 
to the reorganisation of the collection will be happy to answer 
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any enquiries regarding specific books upon receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Open-Access.—The Ravenscourt Branch of the Hammer- 
smith Public Libraries has been converted to the open-access 
system, at a cost of about £400. 

Co-Operation.—We hope that all our readers studied Mr. 
Savage’s paper reprinted in our last issue by permission. We 
were led to seek this permission because we felt that it should 
have the very widest publicity, stating as it does, a strong argu- 
ment for regarding the Rural Libraries as an integral part of the 
whole library service, and not as a separate isolated unit. 

The tendency to regard them as a distinct and independent 
service, requiring peculiar management and administration is 
still far too prevalent, with the result that we find authorities 
appointing people with no training in library work, to undertake 
the responsible duties of their librarians, when, surely, the under- 
lying principles of librarianship are the same, no matter to what 
type of library they may be applied. 

The Value of Libraries.—We have been interested in a copy 
of the first issue of ‘‘ New Standards,’’ a monthly review devoted 
to industry, politics and education, edited by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. D. H. Cole. Mr. Cole addressed our Association some time 
ago, a fact that makes us doubly interested in his views on the 
value of libraries about which he makes the following pleasant 
and encouraging remarks in his Student’s Corner. 

‘*T shall probably have a good deal to say from time to time in these 


columns about the use of libraries; for I want to discuss all students’ 
problems here from a thoroughly practical point of view, and the proper use 


of library facilities is a matter of great practical importance. It is not 
nearly enough realised by most students how much use they can make of the 
Public Library, if there is one, in their district. To begin with, most 


librarians are fairly ready to help by buying books needed for class use. The 
tutor and the class secretary should always see that the librarian of their 
district is supplied in advance with a full list of the books to be used in the 
class, and requested to buy those which are not already in the library. A 
personal visit to the librarian, to tell him abput the class, often has excellent 
results. Then, how many students realise that, if a book they need is not 
in their local library, the library can, and will, usually get it for them from 
the Central Library for Students, which exists in order to supply just such 
demands. This does not apply to very cheap books; but it is the best way 
of getting the expensive books you want for study. If you find any difficulty, 
write directly to the Central Library, 9, Galen Place, Bury Street, London, 
W.C.1., for advice. There is really no excuse for the student to be without 
the books he needs in these days. On the whole point, more hereafter.’ 

Co-Ordination.—An important article by Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Mitchell, Secretary of the Carnegie U.K. Trust appeared in ‘‘ The 
Daily News ”’ of 3lst October. It is an indictment of the present 
public library system, and as it contains views with which every 
librarian should be familiar, we take the liberty of reprinting it 
below. 
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“* The weakness of our public library service is its want of 
co-ordination. Figures recently compiled by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees show that the position of at least half the 
public libraries is most unsatisfactory, and that the only practical 
remedy is co-operation. 

‘** At present each library is a watertight entity, and it may 
well be that a new Library Act will be necessary before the 
following three suggestions can come into operation: 

(1) The first form of co-operation which should clearly be tried 
is a mutual loan system, based on exchange of catalogues, among 
a number of libraries in convenient groups. A joint book-buying 
committee seems to be an obvious corollary, so that, instead of 
duplicating the more costly books, one copy might serve two or 
three libraries. It might even be practicable to have a super- 
visory librarian to guide the policy of a group of libraries in (say) 
a county area. 

(2) The Borough Library leaves almost entirely unserved the 
extra-urban population of the country. Thanks to grants from 
the Carnegie Trust, this defect has been partly met by the county 
circulating system, which is already in operation in nearly fifty 
counties—in Scotland under Section 5 of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1918, in England and Wales under the Public Libraries Act, 
1919. 

(3) Of even greater importance is the problem of co-ordinating 
the national libraries with those of the borough and the county, 
so that local authorities shall be able to draw from great central 
reservoirs books of first-class importance to students which they 
cannot afford to buy locally owing to the smallness of the demand. 
For all practical purposes the British Museum Library, and the 
other five which enjoy in a modified form the invaluable copyright 
privilege, can be used only by those who live near enough to 
them or can afford time and money to travel to them. This means 
that only a small proportion of the taxpayers who own them can 
make use of these libraries—the great literary treasure-houses 
of the nation. 


A Hint to Students. 


A most important attempt to remedy this inequality is the 
establishment in London, Dunfermline and Dublin of Central 
Loan Libraries for serious readers. The London Centre (at 9, 
Galen-place, Bloomsbury), is maintained at present by large 
grants from the United Services Fund, the Cassel Trustees and 
the Carnegie Trustees, with the aid of a large number of small 
subscriptions. The Dunfermline and Dublin Centres are at 
present maintained exclusively by the Carnegie Trust.  Ulti- 
mately, it would seem, this essential system must be taken over 
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by the State. There seems no logical reason why the State 
should support stationary collections accessible to relatively few 
of the taxpayers, and decline to support a service which is open 
to the most remote reader in the land. 

The ascending scale would, therefore, be :— 

(a) The Village Library, with a small nucleus stock of stan- 
dard works. 

(b) The County Circulating System, supplying each village 
with a fresh collection on loan every three or four 
months. 

(c) The Borough Libraries, linked up in groups, and in close 
co-ordination with the County Scheme and the Village 
Library. 

(d) The National Libraries, containing as heretofore the 
great fixed stocks, but supplemented by a loan system 
acting as a reservoir for the borough, the county and 
the village. 

The immense educational value of such a system, properly 

and economically planned, is obvious. 

It is satisfactory that the general principle underlying the 

above proposals has the cordial support of the leading librarians 
of the country. 


“CLASSIFICATION IN MODERN LIFE. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon 
Public Libraries (Hon. Fellow, A.A.L.). 


Wuat 1s CLASSIFICATION ? 

1.—When in a moment of singular daring, which I have 
regretted since, I undertook to speak this evening on Classification 
in Modern Life, I did not realise how difficult I should find it to 
marshal my materials :. any way that could prove to be interesting 
to you. Classification to the average man, if he thinks about it 
at all, is merely a branch of what he considers to be the unpractical 
science and art of logic; and although there are some minds to 
whom the formal study of logic is fascinating, they do not form 
the majority of men and women. It is a daring thing, then, to 
endeavour to modify such a view, and to suggest that Classifica- 
tion is one of the essential parts of your existence. I considered, 
however, that in the main I should be addressing librarians or 
library students who have some familiarity with the word “‘ classi- 
fication,’’ and to whom that word conveys certain definite ideas; 





* A Public Lecture at University College, University of London. Decem- 
ber 5th, 1923. 
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ideas of the arrangement of books on shelves or of entries of them 
in catalogues, and I think I may very well start with the assump- 
tion that most of you have some notion of what we mean when we 
say that we habitually classify things either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. 

2.—It is only to the disordered mind which has no continuity 
of thinking power, and to whom everything that it sees in the 
world is a separate independent thing, that the world appears a 
number of quite unrelated things. I have heard this view stated, 
however, by quite competent men. There is, say they, no such 
thing as order in nature. Things happen to be as they are, and 
it is only because we possess a mind which sorts these things out 
and arranges them into groups that we get anything in the nature 
of classification in nature. In simpler language there is nothing 
like system in creation, apart from the mind of the human being, 
who looks out upon that creation. I have stated this negative 
view simply in order to contradict it. I would say that there is 
nothing that is unique in the universe; that is, there is no thing 
in heaven or earth or the waters under the earth that is just 
itself, and is not a part of and has no relationship to any other 
thing. On the contrary, as evolution has discovered and common 
sense has shown, if, for example, all life in the world has devel- 
oped from a common protoplasm then there must be a relationship 
between everything that exists in the world. Things form great 
families. The lichen is definitely related to the oak on whose 
bark it grows. The fly is definitely related to the ostrich. A 
grain of sand on the sea-shore is definitely related to the greatest 
cathedral, and the noise of your feet as you came into this room 
this evening is a humble member of the family of noises which 
go to make up the glory of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth Symphony.’’ 
There is an order in the world, and it becomes man to discover 
what that order is. The man who sets out so to discover it is 
a classifier, a person who discovers the qualities which things 
possess, and then arranges them by those properties which are 
common to things. . Every intellectual worker is a good classifier 
or he is a bad worker; for the classifying mind is the only mind 
which can take masses of facts and sort them out so that the 
connections between them are visible; and without this power 
there can be neither science nor philosophy, nor any form of 
ordered human industry. 

3.—There was a philosopher, whose name I forget, who 
remarked that the state of a man’s desk was an index to the state 
of his mind. If it is covered with all sorts of miscellaneous 
papers and documents, in short littered, it is probable, says he, 
that the man’s mind is cluttered up in the same way. On the 
other hand, if you see a man’s desk cleared, his mind is equally 
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clear and ready for action. I believe this is absolutely true, with 
qualifications. If a man does no work at his desk the desk is 
empty, and may merely be an indication that his mind and his life 
also are empty. There is, however, a sound reasoning in the 
matter. If the ordinary man of business, be he librarian or any 
other type of professional man or tradesman, were always to use 
his classifying faculties, his desk and his mind would not neces- 
sarily be clear of papers, but the papers would move from his 
desk to files in their right relationship. Things he uses together, 
and will require later to refer to together, he will learn almost 
automatically to keep together. That is one of the briefest 
definitions of Classification, one of the best that I can give you. 

4.—I suppose there is no greater lack in human life than that 
of a classified way of living. It is often said that the busiest men 
are the men who find time to do things; and it is a truism to say 
that their lives are conducted according to system. I don’t wish 
to suggest to you that you should become human machines, but 
I do suggest that you have found that without a certain amount 
of order in the disposition of your time you can achieve nothing. 
If you are wise you classify your day into certain definite groups 
of time in some such scheme as follows :— 


1. Health period. 

2. Food period. 

3. Work period. 

4. Recreative period. 

Sometimes the Work period is forced upon you by circum- 
stances; you have to do so much work either to earn your living 
or to prepare for doing so, but the other and greater part of your 
lifetime is generally within your own management. I think you 
would find that it would astonish you if you were to keep certain 
faithful records of yourself. You would find, if you were a man, 
that you were a creature of habit, and that if by some horrible 
chance in the morning you cleaned your teeth before you shaved 
yourself, if that were not the order in which you usually did it, 
you would feel disorganised until quite the end of breakfast. If 
you were a smoker you would be astonished if you kept an 
accurate account of the number of individual matches you used in 
a week; and if you were able to keep a diary of how you wasted 
your moments—I mean a real diary, not the ordinary one in which 
we record the nice things we do, our impressions and experiences, 
with one eye on the possibility of their being read by somebody 
else—but a really truthful account of where our mind went to and 
our feet and actions followed on most days of our lives, we should 
find the result sufficiently shocking. All of which proves that 
unless we are exceptional people we classify our day in some such 
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way as I have suggested. We do not, unless we are even more 
exceptional people, so classify it that every moment is used in the 
best service of our mental, physical and spiritual health. Classi- 
fication, then, is the re-statement of Heaven’s first law, which is 
order, and order lies at the bottom of all management whatsoever, 
whether of ourselves or of our business or of those things wherein 
we manage other people. Have you never seen lack of order in 
a household; in fact does it not obtain more often than not in the 
average household? How many men are faced daily on their 
return from town with mutton and muddle for at least three days 
out of the six? I have even heard of a young housewife whose 
knowledge of system was so great that she fed her new husband 
for eighteen months at every dinner time on sausages and mashed 
potatoes. Unfortunately I did not hear the sequel, but I can guess 
at it. How many of our gardens produce an orderly rotation of 
crops either in vegetables, fruit, flowers or anything other than 
weeds? I speak most feelingly here as I appear to be most success- 
ful in growing dandelions myself. And these are only instances of 
the enormous amount of waste which goes on in the world owing to 
lack of classification. I see students working at times without 
definite time tables, I see them writing essays without first making 
a synopsis, I see them dashing off letters and speeches without 
first making headings that will form a clue through the labyrinth 
of their thinking. I see business men without a proper index or 
file in their offices, without regular statistical organisation, and 
I have seen libraries where the books are arranged on what may 
be called the ‘‘ heap ”’ principle. And probably of all these sin- 
ners the business man is the worst. He starts in business and 
immediately he knows all about it. How he knows all about it, 
God only knows, but he does, and he has no time to learn system. 
5.—There is a possibility that you will think that this lecture 
has all the faults which I have declared to exist in other people. 
I am willing to admit that impeachment, and in this case to stand 
somewhat in the relation of a physician who tells you to do what 
he recommends, not what he does himself. But I have said 
these things and have perhaps exaggerated a little in order to 
bring out for you the supreme importance of getting to grips with 
our circumstances, and reducing life in all its forms to system. 
What do I mean by system ? 


THE PROBLEM OF RAPID REFERENCE. 


6.—I think we can get at the matter most easily by stating 
the problem which has faced the librarian since the beginning of 
libraries. | He has to deal with a number of individual entities, 
books, the number of which is, in most cases, continually increas- 
ing and decreasing under his hands; a stock which is being added 
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to and being weeded out every day. He has not only to provide 
these with accommodation but to make them accessible to those 
who need them with the least possible delay. That is an elemen- 
tary statement of his work. It is elementary because he has to 
do a great deal more with the books than merely to produce them 
when they are requisitioned. He finds that readers, taken in 
the gross, are very indefinite as to such minor matters as authors, 
subjects and titles. The people who know individual books by 
name are of a select and small minority. The librarian therefore 
discovers quite early that he must have some key to the subjects 
of books, some method of assembling them by subject in order 
that he may answer such a question as ‘‘ What works have you 
on gravitation or on the Holy Roman Empire or on the 
management of babies?’’ These arrangements are classification. 
But although any arrangement may be dignified with the name 
of a classification, the only classification that can be satisfactory 
is one that groups the subject of books in an order which not 
only brings the books together, but shows their place in a greater 
system of knowledge of which every subject is a part. 
7.—There is no time, nor is it desirable, for me to describe 
to you the various systems of classification which have been 
invented to achieve the desired effect. From the earliest times— 
certainly from the time of Aristotle—philosophers have been 
classifying their knoweldge in order to discover the relations be- 
tween things in themselves. Bacon in his turn went further. 
He classified studies, and made a chart of learning, showing not 
only all the things that had been written about up to his time, but 
indicated the subjects which still remained to be studied and 
written about. In doing this he produced a chart of learning, 
which is the basis of the second book of his Advancement of 
Learning. This has been the most influential of all classification 
schemes, and by it the books in many libraries here and in 
America were arranged. Our later classification schemes, of a 
distinctly library type, have drawn largely upon the Baconian 
chart, and the most famous of all our classifications—which is 
not necessarily the best—the Decimal Classification of Melvil 
Dewey, is a far away and gigantic descendant. All these classi- 
fications exist to place books upon shelves in an order which is 
most convenient to students ; that is, to repeat myself briefly, they 
bring together all the books on individual subjects and they 
arrange the individual subjects so that the relations between 
them are made known. | In order to keep the books together 
librarians have invented a notation or shorthand number for each 
subject, which is a means of reference both for those arranging 
the books and those finding them. It is clear that in order to 
find any subject there must be some form of index by which a 
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book by a given author or on a given subject may be traced to 
its place expeditiously. This index we librarians call a catalogue. 
You have therefore in this arrangement of a library and this index 
to that arrangement the great contribution that librarianship has 
made to modern life. 

8.—When I say it is great contribution I am not thinking 
of its value as a library instrument. I am thinking rather of the 
applications of classification which have been made by librarians 
and others out of the suggestion of classification of libraries. To 
take the index first. How was the librarian to make an index 
which should not be everlastingly getting out of date and needing 
to be re-written time after time ? By the abandoning of the 
book form of index altogether; by the entering of each title or 
subject heading on a separate slip; and by the filing of these slips 
in alphabetical order. That was first done by the Abbé Rosier, 
the librarian who in 1775 was engaged in cataloguing the publica- 
tions of the Paris Academy of Science. That was the beginning 
of the card catalogue; and the card catalogue and the vertical 
file are the two great mechanical contributions which librarians 
have made to modern business methodology. We used card 
indexes before there was a single index used in any business house 
in the country. 

THE ADAPTATION OF CLASSIFICATION. 

9.—Something would have been lacking with the world in 
general if men were not forward to see that what could be done 
in a library could be done in connection with all sorts of things in 
ordinary and in business life. To begin with student life. It is 
rather puzzling to me to find that many students use ordinary 
exercise books and bound note books in connection with their 
studies. One can quite appreciate their value if a student is 
limiting himself to one subject only, but even he has failed to 
use his opportunities. When a student is studying several sub- 
jects he must follow one or two courses. He must have a note- 
book for each subject, and so on busy lecture days must carry 
about a caseful of notebooks; or he must enter his notes con- 
secutively or otherwise in one notebook and so produce a miscel- 
laneous lot of unconnected notes which if they are not confusing 
are at least not worthy of modern methods. The study of classi- 
fication would point out that a loose-leaf notebook divided into 
the various subjects, with a guide for each subject, would produce 
a practical notebook by means of which the student is saved both 
from confusion owing to the separation of his subjects and from 
inconvenience in having to use notebooks for individual subjects. 
A student should obviously have some sort of a file of all the 
material he uses, and that file should be in classified order accord- 
ing to his subjects. By means of his loose-leaf notebooks he can 
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build up separate files on each subject constantly adding to each 
one without dislocating what he has already done. As some of 
you know, a whole system of loose leaf manuscript files has been 
invented for the use of students. It is one of the most effective 
things at our disposal. 

10.—The mention of files introduces us to the file itself, 
which, as you will readily observe, is a logical development of the 
card index. The modern file consists of a number of folders 
which stand vertically in drawers just as cards do in a card index. 
In fact a vertical file is a sort of card index in which the card or 
folder is merely a doubled piece of paper or card so folded that it 
can hold documents. These folders can be arranged in any order 
that is convenient to its user, but there is no doubt that in most 
businesses, and certainly in libraries, there is great advantage in 
arranging them in classified order. One can take any adminis- 
trative question in a business house or library and ask ourselves 
the question in relation to the documents connected with it: will 
these documents be required because they are written by or to a 
certain person or firm; or will they be wanted because they deal 
with a certain subject ? Let the question be insurance. A large 
business probably insures with several houses, or if with one 
house alone it may deal with several individuals in relation to its 
insurance. It is therefore clear that it would be more convenient 
to arrange all documents under the heading ‘‘ Insurance ’’ rather 
than under the names of the companies or individuals through 
whom the insurance is effected. Most other documents have a 
similar subject value. In libraries we require our papers on 
bookbinding, printing, lectures, furniture, and so on each 
arranged under its subject, and rarely under the firm or firms 
with which we deal in relation to those subjects. It would seem 
necessary, therefore, for a business house to provide itself with 
a classification of all its operations, and then to construct files 
with a folder or series of folders for each operation. Only in this 
way would an enormous amount of cross referring and consequent 
waste of time be avoided. Of course the planning of such a 
classification requires knowledge, and cannot be done by the 
ordinary clerk without special training. This has been recognised 
by the larger firms, many of whom now have filing and indexing 
clerks, who presumably have been trained for this purpose. A 
vertical file, speaking generally, pre-supposes the simultaneous 
existence of a card index to the file. Every document or letter 
inserted in the file must be indexed under the name of its writer 
and under the name of its subject, with the notation and the 
date added to the entry. This index forms the address register 
as well as the key to the file. 


(To be continued). 
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THE DIVISIONS. 
LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH. 


Theatre Night.—A very pleasant evening was spent on the 
20th November, when a party of members and friends visited the 
Playhouse, Liverpool. The play produced was ‘‘ Victory,’’ by 
Basil McDonald Hastings, founded on the novel by Joseph 
Conrad, and it was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Social Evening and Whist Drive.—A Social Evening and 
Whist Drive was held, by kind permission of the Chief Librarian, 
in the Reference Library, Liverpool, on Friday, 14th December. 
87 members and friends were present, and a most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent. Crackers, balloons and other Christmas novelties 
all contributed to the success of the evening, and it was brought 
to a conclusion by the hearty singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 





LIVERPOOL AND District BRANCH. 


In spite of the inclement weather, over forty members and friends 
attended the meeting at the Walton and Fazakerley Branch Library, Liverpool, 
on Friday, November 9th, when the programme consisted of a series of nine 
brief papers (contributed pseudonymously) on various aspects of the Modern 
Drama. 

There was a delightful variety in the subjects selected, and without 
exception the papers reached an extremely high standard, giving, in many 
instances, evidence of real critical ability on the part of the writers. 

The papers submitted were as follows :—‘‘ Revelations,’’ by Miss A. M. 
Travis, B.A., Reference Library, Liverpool; ‘‘ Why a theatre version of a 
book is superior to the film story,’’ by Miss E. B. Saxton, M.A., Commercial 
Reference Library, Liverpool; ‘‘ Perils of the Stage,’’ by Miss E. K. Jones, 
Reference Library, Liverpool; ‘‘ Barrie, why I like him,’’ by Miss W. G. 
Calvey, Lending Libraries’ Depét, Liverpool; ‘‘ The Play: its infinite 
variety,’’ by Miss P. E. Thompson, Garston Branch Library, Liverpool ; 
*“* R.U.R.,”’ by Miss G. Robinson, Central Lending Library, Liverpool ; ‘‘The 
Repertory Theatre,”’ by Miss N. Barton, Sefton Park Branch Library, Liver- 
pool; ‘‘ Dear Brutus and Dear Barrie,” and ‘‘ Some remarks on some modern 
dramatists,’? by Mr. C. Bushell, Everton Branch Library, Liverpool. 

By a popular vote, Miss Travis was presented with a copy of S.P.B. 
Mais’ ‘‘ English Course for Everybody,’’ her paper being the most highly 
appreciated. The papers were read by Mr. Bushell. 

J. T. Evans, Hon. Secretary, 
Liverpool and District Branch. 


NorTH-WESTERN DiIvISION. 


A splendid meeting of the Division was held in Manchester on Wednesday, 
October 24th. The ideal spirit of kindliness and hospitality which is inherent 
in Manchester people was never more manifest. Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible to do justice to it in the space (and time) at one’s disposal. 

During the afternoon the party was divided into two parts: one going 
to The John Ryland’s Library and the other to Chetham’s Hospital and 
Library. There is no need to describe the John Ryland’s Library, indeed it 
would be impracticable to do so in this note: one can only bear tribute to the 
extreme kindness of Dr. Guppy on this, as on all previous occasions: we can 
only assure him that the visit to the Ryland’s will never be forgotten. With 
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regard to Chetham’s, the party had the privilege of the personal guidance of 
Chetham’s Librarian (Mr. Phillips); and he performed his duties thoroughly 
and delightfully. We were shown every nook and cranny in this most 
interesting building. The Hospital (School for boys) was founded by 
Humphrey Chetham, and opened in 1656: the said gentleman also leaving 
£1,000 and the residue of his property for the foundation of a Library, now 
containing over 40,000 volumes. Wandering through the Tudor rooms and 
corridors was not only delightful, but on this cold, wet day gave one an 
appetite which demanded more than usual attention. This was fittingly and 
completely satisfied by the splendid tea provided by the Manchester Fellowship. 
The occasion was also an opportunity to see old friends, and to extend one’s 
acquaintance with professional colleagues from other libraries. This, indeed, 
is one of the most important and valuable features of the Association’s 
meetings : the social element is as important, almost, as the educational. 

After tea, the united party wended its way to Manchester University, 
where a joint meeting of the Division and the Manchester Fellowship was 
held in the Christie Library. Of that meeting and of the Library, one can 
only give the barest outline. The feature of the meeting was an Address by 
the new President of the Fellowship (Mr. Percival, of the Christie Library). 
The speaker traced the history of the University and of the gradual upbuilding 
of the Library: laying stress on the generosity of Mr. Chancellor Christie in 
providing the building, and later leaving to the Library his own personal 
collection of nearly 8,000 volumes. The total stock was now 183,000 volumes. 
Mr. Percival also pointed out that the Library was indebted to several bene- 
factors: among other special collections the following might be mentioned : 
The Bp. Prince Lee collection (7,000 volumes); Prof. Freeman collection 
(History : 7,000 volumes); and those formed by Professors Jevons, Adamson, 
Strachan, Marillier and Milnes Marshall. Mr. Christie’s own collection, 
which is housed in a specially designed room, included between 400 and 500 
volumes of early printed Greek books (including most of the Editiones prin- 
cipes), copies of almost all the books printed by the elder Aldus, and many of 
his successors, as well as the greater number of the Aldine counterfeits ; 800 
editions, parts of editions, and translations of the works of Horace, and of 
writings upon that poet; about 300 Latin incunabula; and many other note- 
worthy volumes. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the Manchester Fellowship 
for their generosity in providing the tea; and to Mr. Leigh (University 
Librarian) and the University authorities for allowing the meeting to be 
held in the Library. This concluded a splendid day. One can only wonder to 
what heights a meeting could rise if it was supported, consistently and 
enthusiastically, by every available assistant, senior as well as junior. 
Perhaps, someday, that support will be forthcoming. Epwin C. WIcKENs. 


Mipianp Division. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1922-23. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting the Report and Accounts for the 
year ending 30th September, 1923. 

Membership.—Divisional membership now totals 108, a net increase of 24 
during the year. 

Meetings.—-Meetings have been held at Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and 
Earlswood Lakes. The attendance at the meetings has averaged 32 members. 

At Wolverhampton in November the Division was welcomed by His Worship 
the Mayor (Coun. Frost) and entertained by the Chairman of the Wolverhampton 
Public Libraries Committee (Coun. F. R. W. Hayward). Papers of great 
interest were given by the Rev. Dr. E. W. Winstanley, M.A., and Mr. W. T. 
Beeston, the Librarian of Wolverhampton. 
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The evening meeting was attended by several members of the Town Couneil 
and its chief officials. 

In January the meeting was held in the Birmingham University. Mr. 
E. H. F. Mills, M.A., the University Librarian, gave a masterly paper on ‘* The 
Romantic Revival in English Literature.” 

At the March meeting in Birmingham the annual literary evening amongst 
our own members was held. The papers were given by Miss D. E. Proctor and 
Mr. A. R. Williams. The success of this type of meeting is now assured. The 
meetings have been of an excellent standard and all have been highly successful. 

In May the Summer meeting was held at Earlswood Lakes. 

Educational.—The educational classes have been maintained this year and 
form a most important part of the activity of the Division. Classes have been 
arranged for Sections I., IV., and VI., and the Preliminary examination. The 
Committee desire to record their indebtedness to Messrs. L. Chubb, F. J. 
Patrick, and H. Woodbine who carry out the educational scheme. 

Rambles.—The rambles begun in October, 1921, continue in popularity. 
Thirteen have been held since the last annual meeting, with an average attend- 
ance of eighteen. Fresh ground has been covered on seven of the rambles, the 
rest being repetitions of old favourites. A new departure this year was the all 
night and all next day ramble held at Whitsuntide. On Whitsunday night 
seven ramblers set out from Bridgnorth, walking over Brown Clee Hill (where 
they saw the sun rise) to Farlow Bank for breakfast, then on through Cleobury 
Mortimer to Far Forest, and to tea at Hartlebury. It is hoped tu have a 
similar ramble to Breedon during the coming year. On the visit to Cannock 
Chase, the ramblers were guided and afterwards entertained by Mr. W. T. 
Carter, O.B.E., at his residence at Rugeley. Mr. Carter is an old professional 
colleague and a long standing friend of the Association. This ramble holds the 
record for members attending (twenty-nine), defeating the previous record by 
one. Miss Edith Weston again organised the whole of the rambles and the 
Division is indebted to her for her very able stewardship. 

Theatre Parties.—Informal theatre parties have been organised to attend 
performances of dramatic value. These informal parties are a delightful form 
of social activity. 

Representation on the Council of the Association.—Your Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. L. Chubb) has been appointed Divisional Representative on the Council 
for the ensuing year. The Hon. Secretary also was delegated by the Committee 
to attend the special Council Meeting held prior to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. The Committee record with pleasure the election of Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore to a place on the National Council. 

Assistant Secretary.—Miss M. G. Baker has kindly acted as an assistant to 
the Hon. Secretary during the year and the Committee desire to place on record 
an appreciation of the help so ably given. 

Summary.—The prospects of the Division are exceedingly good. It is 
pleasing to note there is practically no further need to look for members, as 
assistants, realising the professional value of the Association, seek membership 
of their own accord. This is largely due to the success and continued operation 
of the professional education classes. No students have been, or will be, refused 
help with their studies. No member will find assistance lacking in any matter 
pertaining to professional welfare. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. Muptanp Division. 
Balance: Sheet, 1922-3. 
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A Meeting of the Midland Division was held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
the 22nd of November. During the afternoon the members visited the Studio 
and Transmitting Station of the Birmingham Branch of the British Broad- 
casting Company. Here the Chief Engineer received the party and explained 
some of the inner wonders associated with ‘‘ listening-in.’’ 

After tea a visit was paid to the Birmingham Reference Library where 
an exhibition of rare and valuable books had been arranged. This was 
followed by the usual business meeting. 

It was reported that classes in various branches of library work had been 
recommenced, for which there was an enrolment of 51 students. The classes 
as at present arranged are for the following subjects :— 

Preliminary Test. 

Literary history. 

Classification. 

Cataloguing. 

Library routine. 

It was also decided to hold a Christmas social this year, and a special 
sub-committee was appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

G. L. Burton, Hon. Secretary. 


HastamM, W.—The Library Handbook of Genuine Trade Secrets 
and Instructions for Cleaning, Repairing and Restoring Old 
Manuscripts, Engravings and Books. 5lpp. [1923.] W. 
and G. Foyle. Is. 6d. net. 

A handy little booklet containing a mine of information for the librarian 
and collector. It should be particularly useful to the public librarian, who is 
often confronted with little problems of cleaning and renovating the books 
and manuscripts under his care. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*Miss M. AtHerton, Wolverhampton, promoted to be deputy librarian. 
*S. G. Beaciey, Portsmouth, to be chief assistant, Islington. 
*ArTHUR Cook, Yeovil, to be librarian, Tonbridge. 
*A. F. Scnorietp, King’s College, to be librarian, Cambridge University. 
. Schofield was formerly librarian of Trinity College. 
* Member A.A.L. 


New MEMBERS. 


Associates : Albert Doig, Norman Crawford, David Leith, Allister Fisher 
(Dundee); C. A. Tuffin (Bermondsey) ; Miss Cherrie Biddle (Plumstead). 

Members : William Taylor (Dundee); John G. Howard (Walthamstow) ; 
Cecil George Boxall (Kensington) ; Emilie Sutherland (Barking). 

North East Division : Associates: Miss E. M. Thompson (Sunderland) ; 
Miss A. A. Henderson (Newcastle). 

Members: W. E. Linton (West Hartlepool); T. Stevenson (Armstrong 
College, Newcastle). 

Midland Division : Associates: Ena M. Hobday, Walter S. Fulford, Eric 
O. Reed (Coventry) ; Laura G. Fairey, Hilda F. Bradley (Birmingham). 

Members : Lydia A. Beasley, Ethel Brain, Mabel Johnson, Eric A. Ward, 
Thomas N. Cowley (Coventry). 

South Coast Division: Members: Leslie H. Beach and Miss J. M. S. 
Sivell (Portsmouth). 

Correction : Joseph Warton (Kensington), Member, not Associate, as 
reported last month. 
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We hold one of the largest stocks in the kingdom of Second-hand Fiction and 
JUVENILES (15,000 different titles), and in making our reports we give full 
particulars of the edition and condition of every book offered. 





OUR SPECIALITY— 
**Out of print’ Books at Reasonable Prices. 








PRESTON & Co., Public Library Booksellers 


77, CLAPHAM PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
*"Phone No.: Brixton 1542. 


H. R. Gruss, Lrp, 
Printers, 
CROYDON, 
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